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a chapter entitled ''The Partisan Forces", based partly on his own 
1941-1945 experiences, to B.H. Liddell Hart's compendium ''The 
Red Army", published in New York by Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


Khrushchev's 1, 200, 000 man cut in Soviet armed strength, announced 
January 15, 1960, has other goals besides the psychological disarmament of the 
West. In his speech to the USSR's Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev spoke frankly of 
the Soviet Union's enhanced nuclear strength and implied that Soviet predominance 
in this vital arm over the NATO countries was so great as to permit drastic 
reductions in Soviet conventional armed forces. But ‘behind this proud boast of 

a technological lead real enough to make Soviet generosity in partially disarming 
seem wise rather than merely foolhardy there lie some less flattering realities. 

It should not be forgotten that the Soviet Union must now face a real shortage of 
manpower, owing to the low birthrate during World War II, nor that Khrushchev 
is finding the economic strain of the arms race severe, especially in view of 

the ambitious goals of his Seven-Year-Plan. The switch in Soviet military 
doctrine from a substantial reliance on large conventional forces to a less 
manpower -consuming "nuclear" strategy seems to be economically as well 

as military necessary. 
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On January 15, 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a plan presented 
by Khrushchev for a further reduction in the armed forces of the USSR. According to the 
new law, the armed forces are to be reduced by 1, 200,000 men and corresponding cuts 
are to be made in military units, military schools, armaments and the war budget. The 
text of the law states that its purpose is to serve as a ''stimulating example for other 
states, especially those leading in military strength," in order to facilitate the 
conclusion of an agreement on complete and universal disarmament. 


In his speech before the Supreme Soviet, which contained, for the first time 
since the end of the 1930's, numerical data on the total strength of the Soviet armed 
forces, Khrushchev gave two reasons why it was possible to effect the reduction 
without threatening the security of the USSR. On the one hand, he said, there was 
the enhanced economic might and social stability, not only of the Soviet Union, but 
of the entire ''socialist camp. '' On the other hand, he asserted, a new nuclear 
weapon would make it possible to "raise the country's defensive power to a high 
level, '' as a result of which, in Khrushchev's opinion, strategic air forces and 
naval surface forces would lose their previous importance. Khrushchev also gave 
two reasons why the reduction had been decided upon unilaterally, without waiting 
for international agreement. First, the USSR was protected from attack by the fact 
that a sufficient quantity of the new weapon had been "accumulated" for the time being, 
making it possible to maintain two or three times the quantity possessed by overseas 
American bases armed with the same weapon. Second, the ‘Western powers were 
deliberately protracting negotiations on disarmament, so that the USSR was obliged 
to maintain greater armed forces than were necessary for its security, thus 
prejudicing its economic position. 
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The principal aim of this latest Soviet step was clearly indicated by 
Khrushchev in his speech-—- to compel the West to begin disarmament by 
exerting pressure upon public opinion in the free world: 


If the Western partners do not agree to follow our 
example, this will cause disappointment, not only among 
progressive-minded people, but among all nations. If the 
Western powers continue to be obstinate, they will thereby 
show their aggressiveness, their anxiety to continue the 

armaments race. (Pravda, January 15, 1960). 


Khrushchev went on: 


Every time that the question arises in the parliaments 
of the capitalist countries of increasing allocations for military 
purposes, deputies who stand near to the people will be able 
with complete justification to point to the example of the 

Soviet Union, which is reducing its armed forces. Every 
thoughtful ‘man in the West...will reason roughly as follows: 
"Why should we increase our armed forces when the Soviets 
are drastically reducing theirs ?" 


Finally, it should be pointed out that in his speech Khrushchev retained 
the proposals for universal disarmament which he had advanced in the United 
Nations during his visit to the United States. These proposals are not merely 
indefinite, but intentionally ineffective-- first disarmament, then control. 


In assessing the latest cut in the Soviet armed forces (the fourth since 
the end of 1955), a number of conclusions emerge which are partly of military 
and partly of political significance: 


1. The latest Soviet cut completes the phase of adapting the USSR's 
armed forces to the atomic age by placing nuclear weapons at the spearhead, 
so to speak, of the USSR's military might. This has been made perfectly clear 
by Khrushchev himself and by his military specialists - Malinovsky, Golikov, 
Chuikov, Zakharov and others. 


2. Soviet nuclear weapons, which are to be further increased until 
the West agrees to complete disarmament, are intended to supersede the 
traditional means of waging war - large-scale armies equipped with 
"conventional" weapons, strategic air forces and naval surface forces. 
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3. The Soviet government is abandoning the dual course which, in 
spite of previous cuts in its armed forces, it has so far been following in 
the development of its military might ~- an intensive development of atomic 
weapons coupled with the perfecting of its large-scale armies equipped with 
"conventional'' weapons. This constituted the chief difference between Soviet 
and American military policy. Soviet military specialists, who regarded the 
American preference for the exclusive development of atomic weapons as an 
inadmissible mistake, considered it extremely important to maintain this 
harmonious combination of all the means necessary for modern warfare. 


4. The Soviet decision to reduce armed forces coincides with a 
change in Western policy with regard to its military organization. The 
latest NATO conference recognized that a dangerous weakening of the West 
had resulted from the shortage of land forces equipped with "conventional" 
arms and capable of conducting limited conflicts without the use of hydrogen 
weapons, and decided to take corresponding measures. Thus, in respect of 
military thought and planning the West and the USSR are tending to switch 
positions. 


5. Although it is initially designed as a transitional measure, the 
latest reduction in the Soviet armed forces is regarded by the Soviet leaders, 


in the event of a failure to reach agreement on total disarmament, as capable 
of being retained for a fairly long period. Khrushchev pointed this out when 
referring to the plan for adopting a territorial army system, under which 
only cadres of senior officers would be permamently maintained, for the 
instruction of reservists called up for a few weeks each year. In such an 
event, only reinforced units armed with nuclear weapons would constitute the 
permanent Soviet armed forces. 


6. This scheme for a territorial army, like the new cut, coincides 
with the moment when smaller annual contingents of young recruits become 
due for military service, since the conscripts of 1960 will be those born in 1941, 
when there was an abrupt fall in the birth rate in the USSR owing to World War 
II. Since the birth rate did not recover until after 1947, the annual contingents 
of recruits will continue to be small until 1967. In addition, one must remember 
the need to increase the numbers of those employed in Soviet industry, arising 
from the primary task of theSeven-Year~-Plan—that of overtaking the United 
States by 1965 in all spheres of industrial production. 


From what has been said, we may conclude that the latest unilateral 
reduction of the Soviet armed forces is primarily conceived as a political 
maneuver to facilitate the achievement of several aims. The chief aim is 
to disarm the West psychologically and to oblige it to disarm militarily 
without first establishing an effective means of control, while accepting, if 
necessary, a nominal control system. The main object in compelling the 
West to disarm is to secure the abolition of its atomic power, which is 
virtually its main military strength and which at present is compelling the 
USSR to overstrain its resources in the armaments race. That the armaments 
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race is exceeding the powers of the Soviet Government is due to the fact that 
the latter is simultaneously pursuing other aims - those of evening out the 
unbalanced development of the Soviet economy, meeting the ever-growing 
demands of the Soviet population for an improvement in the standard of 
living, conducting an ambitious campaign of economic expansion, and 
extending the sphere of Soviet influence in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia and Africa. Realizing that diplomatic measures alone are not sufficient 
to secure the atomic disarmament of the West, the Soviet leaders are re- 
inforcing their pressure by the psychological means of appearing to weaken 
their principal advantage over the West, i.e., by curtailing their massive 
armies. This psychological allurement is, of course, backed up by the 
retention of atomic strength kept in reserve. 


In this way, to use military terminology, Soviet policy is showing 
a tendency to abandon the technique of fixed fronts and a war of positions in 
favor of a war of maneuvers. It hopes to gain freedom to maneuver at the 
price of a portion of its military strength. In the forthcoming stage of the 
struggle with the free world, it is intended that economic, psychological and 
social factors will assume the principal role, and it is in order to convert them 
into factors of aggressive, if not actually military, significance that 
Khrushchev is being obliged to reorganize his costly military system. 


These sacrifices, however, are only temporary. The large-scale 
armies of active-service troops are being put in reserve, in order that, as 
Khrushchev commented, "in a new sphere of activity, not military, but one 
destined to solve the same tasks of further strenghening the country's power," 
they may take a more effective part in the imminent political and economic <~ 
offensive against the free world. 
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